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Bain had shown why it was not done. That was because when 
we came to the higher functions of man, called mental functions, 
we had to do with perceptions which were founded upon sensa- 
tion, which meant interpretations by the mind of those percep- 
tions. He considered that the line at which physiologists 
stopped was the line at which Dr. Bain begins — namely, 
measure. He heartily agreed with Dr. Bain in thinking that 
psychology is the subject that lies at the basis of anthropology, 
and should be accepted as its foundation. 

Philadelphia Branch American Society for Psychical 
Research. — The Philadelphia Branch of the American Society 
for Psychical Research holds meetings monthly. It has organ- 
ized with committees on thought transference, hypnotism and 
spiritualistic phenomena, and entered upon the lines of collective 
investigation, followed by both the American and British socie- 
ties. The committee on thought transference has collected the re- 
sults of some twelve thousand experiments conducted by a num- 
ber oi observers, and a statistical study of these seems to show a 
slight preponderance of right guesses when the conditions are 
such as render thought transference possible. 

A special committee has been inquiring into the subject of 
faith-cure ; but without attaining anything in the way of positive 
results. Some of the most frequently described cases of marvel- 
pus cures were, on investigation, found to be without any suffi- 
cient basis in fact. In general, the " faith-curists " seemed to 
dread and abhor anything like a scientific investigations of their 
claims ; so that any careful study of the psychic phenomena which 
attend the cure of even those nervous and illusive maladies that 
are known to be amenable to mental impressions, was out of the 
question. Other standing and special committees will report at 
the regular meetings of the branch. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Maori Pharmacopceia. — Mr. Kerry Nichols has preserved for 
us in the Journal of the Anthrop. Inst, (xv, 206) the native medi- 
cines of the Maoris of New Zealand: 

Harakehe {Phormium tenax), New Zealand flax, decoction of leaves and root 
used for paipai, a cutaneous disease. 

Horopilo, a shrub, decoction of leaves used for paipai. 

Huhu, a grub found in the rimu [Dacrydium cupressinwti) , matai (Podocarpus spi- 
cata) and kahikatea (Podocarpus dacrydioides), eaten as medicine. 

Kahikatea (Podocarpus dacrydioides), decoction of leaves used for internal com- 
plaints. 

Kareas (Phipogonum scandens) decoction of roots used as sarsaparilla, young shoots 
eaten for itch. 

Kawakawa {Piper excehicni), leaf used for (he paipai, and to heal cuts and wounds. 

1 Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason, National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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Kohekohe, a powerful tonic ; a weak infusion of the leaves stops the secretion of 
milk. 

Kohukohu, a lichen, when dried and reduced to powder is applied to cutaneous erup- 
tions. 

Kokakapa (Trichomanes), the leaf is used to heal ulcers. 

Koromiko ( Veronica sulcifolia), an infusion of the leaves is a powerful astringent ; 
a weak infusion a tonic ; the leaves are applied as a poultice for ulcers ; a de- 
coction of the leaves is valuable in dysentery ; a small portion of the leaf, if 
chewed, soon produces a keen sense of hunger. 

Mamahu (Cyanthea medullaris), the bruised pith is used as a poultice for sore eyes. 

Miro {Podocarpus ferruginea), a weak infusion of the bark is taken for stomach 
ache. 

Mouku, an edible fern ; a wash obtained from the root is good for sore eyes. 

Ngareku, charcoal powdered fine, is used for cutaneous diseases. 

Papanuga, the infused bark is drunk for the hakihaki. 

Papa-auma, or mistletoe, the bruised bark is applied for the itch by rubbing it over 
the skin. 

Paretau (Asplenmm obleqmmi), a large-leaved fern, the root is used for paipai. 
Patete, the sap is used for scrofulous sores and ringworm. 

Bohutakinva (Metrosideros toamentosd), an infusion of the inner bark is used for 
diarrhoea. 

Pukalea [Atherosperma nova zelandice), the bark is used for scrofulous sores. 
Raorao [Pteris esculenta), tender shoots used for dysentery. 
Rata {Metroiideros robusta), infusion of bark used for dysentery. 
Rauriki, or sow-thistle, an infusion is used for stomach complaints. 
Rimu (D.acfydium cupressinum) , an infusion used to heal running ulcers. 
Tama {Nesodaphne tawa), bark used for stomach aches and colds. 
Ti (Cordyline australis), an infusion of the leaves used for dysentery. 
Taotao {Phyllocladus trichomanoides), leaves used for scrofulous diseases. 
Tutu (Coriaria ruscifolid), tender shoots, when plucked at certain seasons, are taken 
for dysentery. 

The Laplanders. — In Journal of Anthrop. Inst, xv, will bfe 
be found communications from Prince Roland Bonaparte, Dr. J. 
G. Garson and Professor A. H. Keane respectively, upon the 
Lapps, that of the latter being very full. There are, at present, 
25,367 Lapps, although at least 7000 are of mixed Finnish blood. 
They are divided into upland or nomadic, and lowland or fishing 
and agricultural divisions. Their name is involved in obscurity, 
the people call themselves Same, " Fenmen," Finlanders. They 
would appear to be an offshoot of the great Finno-Tartaric (Malo- 
Altaic) family. They are brachycephalic (8o° to 83 50'), short 
in stature (five feet and less), with brown hair, flushed complexion, 
brown eyes, straight and regular nose. 

The upland Lapp's life is dependent on the reindeer, whose 
" flesh being mostly dried is converted into jerked meat, whose 
offal is boiled and eaten fresh, whose blood is congealed, pulver- 
ized and kneaded into cakes or used as soup; the milk taken fresh 
or frozen in a slightly fermented state, or made into cheese for 
winter store. The skin covers the tent floor, the bed and the 
body; the sinews make excellent cordage, and the bones, after 
extraction of the marrow, are carved into many useful and fanci- 
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ful articles." The herds range in number from 100 to 2000 and 
upwards. 

There are two classes of these nomads, those who remain with 
their herds during the year, and those who from May to August 
leave their flocks and take to fishing. The Lapp is assisted in 
the care of his herd by a very intelligent race of dogs. The 
sledges are of three kinds : 

Kerres, in which the traveler sits as in a boat. 

Lakkek, for freight, decked over. 

Pulkan, sledge proper, half covered, used on important occasions. 

The snow shoes are six to seven feet long and three and a halt 
to four inches wide, used either in walking or when the owner is 
drawn by reindeer. 

Mr. Keane closes his deeply interesting paper with references 
to the social life, the religion and the language of the Lapps. 

Dr. Garson gives a close anthropometric description of a family 
of Lapps exhibiting in London. 

Relationships between Eskimo Tribes. — Dr. Rink gives a 
short paper in Journal of the Anthrop. Inst, on the relationship 
of the Eskimo tribes as determined by dialects. The following 
table illustrates the order of thought : 

Aboriginal Inland Eskimo. 



Principal stem. Side branch. 

Eskimo proper. Aleutians. 

Eastern. V. Western. 



III. Middle regions. IV, Mackenzie. Northern. Southern. 

Iglulik, Repulse 1. Pt. Barrow. 6. Tschugazzes. 

bay, Churchill. 2. Kaviagmut. 7. Kadjagians. 

, ■ ^ 3. Malemut. 8. Kangeugdlit. 



I. Greenlanders. II. Labradorians. 4. Unaligmut. 

5. Ekogmut. 
9. Asiatics. 

Archaeological Map. — The Numismatic and Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Philadelphia has undertaken the preparation of an archae- 
ological map to embrace the valleys of the Delaware and Susque- 
hanna rivers. This map is intended to show the location of all 
the principal remains attributed to the Indian tribes who formerly 
occupied these regions, including the contiguous portions of 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 
Accurate information is solicited concern-ng Palaeolithic gravel 
deposits, artificial shell-heaps, cave-retreats, encampments or vil- 
lage sites, earthworks, old fields, quarries, workshops, surface de- 
posits of implements (caches), large rocks in place used as mor- 
tars, rock inscriptions (in situ), burial places, tumuli or mounds, 
Indian trails. The circular of the society is signed by Edwin A. 
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Barber, John R. Baker, Henry Phillips, Jr., Francis Jordan, Jr., 
Stewart Culin, Daniel G. Brinton. Communications should be 
addressed to Henry Phillips, Jr., No. 104 S. Fifth street, Philadel- 
phia. The society is to be congratulated for its energy in this 
matter. The City of Brotherly Love was once headquarters of 
anthropology in America. 

The Revue d'Anthropologie. — The most celebrated of the 
many French journals devoted to the science of man, was founded 
in Paris by Paul Broca, in 1872, and continued by his pupil, Dr. 
Paul Topinard, after the death of the former. A third series was 
commenced with 1886 with the cooperation of the most dis- 
tinguished representatives of the various branches of anthropo- 
logical science ; among them Dr. Gavarret, director of the Ecole 
d'Anthropologie de Paris ; Dr. Mathias Duval, director of the 
Laboratoire d'Anthropologie a l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes ; Mar- 
quis de Nadaillac ; General Faidherbe, High Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honor; Professor A, de Quatrefages, at the Museum 
of Natural History ; Dr. Hamy, of the Musee Trocadero ; L. 
Rousselet ; Jules Rochard ; Baron Savoy and D'Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, of the French Institute. Dr. Topenard, the director of the 
Revue, is general secretary of the Societe d'Anthropologie de 
Paris, and author of the Elements d'Anthropologie, to which the 
Academie des Sciences, awarded one of its annual prizes. 

The Races of Men. — The latest attempt to find a rational 
expression of racial differences among mankind is by Mr. James 
Dallas, curator of the Albert Memorial Museum, Exeter. The 
author is in accord with the general tendency to see three princi- 
pal groups of humanity, as follows : 

Leucochroi, represented by the European. 

Mesochroi, represented by Mongols and American Indians. 

^Ethochroi, represented by Negroes and Australians. 

In the ^Ethochroic group, Mr. Dallas would include Berbers, 
Nubians. Even admitting that this type extended into Arabia, 
there would still be an enormous gap between this and the nearest 
Eastern appearance of the iEthochroic group in India. The 
Kuhlis, Bhils, Gonds and Konds of India ; Mincopies, of Anda- 
man; the Negritos and Samangs of the Philippines, and the Malay 
archipelago; the Papuans and other pelagian negroes; the Aus- 
tralians and Tasmanians all belong, according to the author, to 
one great type. 

Although the ^Ethochroic group is spread over an immense 
area, " the changes in physical geography requisite to bring all 
these into communication are far from great. An elevation of one 
hundred fathoms would join all the islands from Cochin China to 
Java, including Borneo; New Guinea would be joined to Aus- 
tralia, and the narrow seas which would exist between the 
remaining islands would offer no great barrier to the migration 
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of man. A yet greater elevation would convert the Bay of 
Bengal into dry land, join the Andamans to India, the Laccadive 
and Maldive islands to Arabia, converting the Arabian sea into a 
broad expanse of nearly level ground." At the same time a 
great geological barrier would be erected against the northern 
movement of this type. " Thus we have an area to no small 
extent demonstrably cut off from the northern regions of Asia 
and Europe, in which alone traces of the iEthochroic group are 
to be met with, and the vEthochroic peoples were originally the 
sole occupiers of this area." Mr. Dallas relies largely upon facts 
connected with the distribution of apes and other mammals to 
bear him out in his views regarding the spread of the yEthochroi. 
As regards the purity of this group it is supposed that two 
developments, one in Africa, the other in the Philippines and 
Andamans, almost pure, still exist. In the other areas the stock 
is much mixed. 

Roughly speaking, the Leucochroic group occupies the whole 
of Europe with the exception of a part of the northern portion, 
and parts of Hungary and Russia. Eastward, members of this 
group exist in the Caucasus, Armenia, Persia, Georgia, Circassia, 
Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Hindustan, Kattiwarand Rajputana.and 
include the Siah Posh Kafirs of the Indian Caucasus, and remnants 
in China, Tartary, Japan, Kurile, island and Kamtshatka. Indeed, 
Mr. Dallas looks for the origin of this type in the heart of what 
is now the Mongol area, the plateau of Central Asia, believing 
that they extended along the eastern coast of Asia from Kamt- 
shatka on the north to the limits of the /Ethochroi on the south. 
From this central region the Leucochroic race passed westward 
by the great depression, the Zungarian strait, to overrun first 
Western Asia, and eventually the whole of Europe, branches 
being thrown out wherever geographical confirmations offered 
the way. In this distribution the wolf, otter, sheep, mole and 
marmot are taken as parallels among mammals. The Aino and 
the Gothic races are assumed to be tolerably pure examples 
of this stock. 

The Mesochroi occupy the two Americas, the whole extent of 
the eastern shores of Asia from Kamtshatka to Siam, and thence 
stretch westward to the Bay of Bengal. North of the Himalayas 
they occupy the original seat of the Leucochroic group, and 
thence spread over Western Asia, following the route formerly 
taken by the Leucochroi. The Malays, Polynesians, Lapps, 
Fins and Basks are relegated also to this type. The original 
center of distribution and the lines of march in this group are 
less intelligible. The extinct rhinoceros is taken as the parallel 
in migration. Intimations are also given that the course of popu- 
lation was from Europe to America, and thence to Asia. — Journal 
Anthropological Institute, xv, 304. 
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Anthropological News. — A German treatise of Ernst Kuhn 
" on the origin and languages of the transgangetic nations " was 
published in the Transactions of the Bavarian Royal Academy 
(1883, pp. 22, 4to), and gives a lucid sketch of racial and linguis- 
tic facts observed in China and Indo-China by recent investiga- 
tors. Kuhn thinks that the autochthonic population of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula are the people of Annam, Kambodja and Pegu, 
and that the intruders who drove them to the coast, came origi- 
nally from Western China, like the Tibetans ; that the monosyl- 
labism of all these languages is not original, but only the result 
of condensation of a former polysyllabic status ; that the Tibetan 
language has retained the most Arabic forms of the western 
group of dialects ; that the Kambodja is not a Malayan language, 
as it has been asserted by Aymonier and Keane ; that the series of 
numerals proves ancient affinity of Chinese with Barma (Bur- 
mese), Siamese, Lepcha and Tibetan. The Lord's Prayer, 

translated by E. H. Man into the South Andamanese language, 
has been fully commented by R. C. Temple, and edited by him 
with a scientific preface and introduction on that curious aggluti- 
native language, which had never been previously investigated in 

a philosophic manner. The interpretation of the local names 

of Celtic origin in France, Germany and Italy forms a crux inter- 
pretum of a peculiar kind for local etymologists, for the simple 
reason that the ancient Celto-Gallic language and its dialects is al- 
most entirely lost to us. It has been preserved in about twenty or 
thirty short inscriptions only, which are very differently translated 
by the scientists, and in a considerable number of personal, tribal 
and local names, most of which are just as enigmatic as the above 
inscriptions. The coeval languages of the Greeks and Romans, 
Oscans and Umbrians being of the same linguistic family, some 
light is thrown upon the Celtic from that quarter. Dr. Quirinus 
Esser, inspector of schools at Malmedy, Prussia, has brought to 
bear all the resources of modern linguistics upon the elucidation 
of these local names of Middle Europe, as Ruhr, Rezat, Giirzen- 
ich, Kanzach, Creteil, Doubs, &c, through the historical method, 
in his Beitrage zur gallo-keltischen Namenkunde, Malmedy, 
1884, pp. 128. Another series of local names, Celtic and Ro- 
manic, were learnedly investigated by the same author in a series 
of articles published in the Kreisblatt fur Malmedy, at St. Vith, the 
county seat. — A. S. Gatschet. 

MICROSCOPY. 1 

The Dioptrograph. 2 — The dioptrograph is a mechanical 
drawing .apparatus adapted to drawing the outlines of macro- 
scopic objects. It consists of a pantograph (in which the tracer 
is represented by a tubular diopter) supported on a square table. 

1 Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Mus. Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 

1 F. Kinkelin, Humboldt, I, Part 5. 



